CHAPTER XI

THE SCANDINAVIAN KINGDOMS UNTIL THE
END OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY

THE peoples and countries of the Scandinavian North were late in
stepping forward into the light of history. As pirates they began to be
known by the natives of Western Europe from the end of the eighth
century, and, shortly after, foreign chronicles give small glimpses of
their circumstances at home. But their own historical monuments do
not date farther back than the beginning of the tenth century, when
court poets began to celebrate the heroic exploits and the proud lineage
of their kings. Their traditional and customary laws were not put into
writing earlier than the end of the eleventh century. Historical research
and the collecting of traditions from the past began only in the course
of the twelfth century, and flourished in the thirteenth. -The result is
that our knowledge of the first centuries of Scandinavian evolution is
often very uncertain and full of gaps. We are able to compile complete
lists of the rulers of all three kingdoms from the tenth century onwards;
but the chronology of the first kings is rather doubtful, and their real
history is interwoven with legend. The fundamental structure of society
in many respects is only a matter of hypothesis, and we cannot clearly
discern the development of political institutions.

Nevertheless, there is something enthralling in the study of those olden
times, not only because the birth of nations is always an interesting
phenomenon, but still more because of the poetry that so deeply colours
the life and the events of that youthful society. Here we come into con-
tact with a powerful race of state-builders, nations endowed with a strong
social instinct and at the same time exhibiting a force of individualism
that makes us see the single man in his full personality. When asked
for their chief, the Vikings of Rollo proudly answered: "We have no
chief, we are all equals.1' In the same way the sagas of the North give
the impression of a society made up of chiefs, of strong and independent
individuals, and these men are not only warriors and wild barbarians,
they are also jurists, refined poets, and artists. They are capable of
adapting themselves to Western civilisation without surrendering their
national character and institutions.

At the beginning of historic times, in the course of the tenth century,
we see the Scandinavian peoples constituting themselves as three separate
kingdoms, and in that way defining themselves for ever as three inde-
pendent nationalities. Of course, the making of those kingdoms and the
formation of the corresponding nations was a work of long evolution;
but we are not able to follow in detail the history of their founding!